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___ Memorabilia. 


JN the Mercure de France for this April will 
be found an article on ‘ Anne de Russie, 
Reine de France,’ by M. Martial de Pradel 
de Lamase. This Russian grand-duchess was 
the second daughter of Jaroslav, grandson of 
St. Vladimir, the ruler of eleventh-century 
Russia, the marriages of whose daughters 
made him the father-in-law and the grand- 
father, so to say, of Europe. Anne was 
married to Henri let of France, passing pro- 
bably with her rich dowry to a court some- 
what less brilliant than her Russian sur- 
rounding had been, but nevertheless suffici- 
ently well pleased with France, as the French 
on their side seem to have been pleased with 
her—beautiful and charming pe liberal too 
—for, on her husband’s death, she was made 
Regent. However, there was a sad end to all 
this. At a hunting-party Anne allowed her- 
self to be carried off by a lover, who, being 
already married for the second time, could 
not even make her his wife. All the scandal 
to be expected rose around her; the 
Church and the world alike reprobated her, 
and she lost the regency, She lived with her 
lover, however, till his death—a period of 
eleven years. Then she returned to her son; 
he received her with respect, but she was 
allowed so little part in public life that soon 
history loses trace of her, and the date and 
place of her end are now not known. Her 
great claim to be remembered is the founda- 
tion while she was Queen of the great mon- 
astery of St. Vincent at Senlis—a monastery 
which has survived all the changes and rav- 
ages of centuries, and remains to this day 
nearly as it stood freshly erected under her 
orders. The author of this essays tells us 
that the forest which was the scene of the 
momentous hunting-party held an accursed 
spot. In the midst of its thickets is still the 
stone cross, now somewhat dilapidated, said 








to mark where King Chilperic was stabbed 
to death by the lover of his wife, the infamous 
Frédégonde. It is hinted that it may have 
been here her lover lifted Anne on to his 
horse’s crupper. At any rate, a sinister in- 
fluence is felt there even now; horses and 
men perceive in the neighbourhood something 
awful, and we are told how in 1897—also at 
a hunting-party—a Baroness Leonino (whose 
riderless horse had alarmed her friends) was 
found dead at the foot of a certain great 
beech which was held to be particularly male- 
fic; and how, before the agitation caused by 
this had subsided, another riderless horse 
warned the neighbourhood of another dis- 
aster and the broken body of an officer of 
hussars was found dead at the foot of the 
same tree. We do not recall any stories of 
such recent date as 1897 concerning evil- 
haunted trees in English forests. Perhaps 
our readers know of such, 


IN the April Army Quarterly Major T. J. 
Edwards concludes his account of ‘ Some 
Military Customs and Survivals.’ This 
instalment begins with ‘ Saluting.’ He men- 
tions the somewhat fantastic theory that the 
raising of the hand to the face in salute 
comes from mediaeval custom, which required 
victors at tournaments, when approaching the 
Queen of Beauty for their prizes, to shield 
their eyes from the blinding effulgence of her 
beauty. The uncovering of the head was the 
universal salute till towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is still, of course, 
usual in civil life, and also in the Foot 
Guards, the men, when in fatigue dress, re- 
moving the headdress in salute. 

The reason for considering the upward 
movement of the hand an equivalent for the 
removal of the headdress was given by com- 
manding officers of the eighteenth century as 
concern for their hats: ‘‘ As nothing dis- 
figures the hats or dirties the lace worn more 
than taking off the hats, the men for the 
future are only to raise the back of their 
hands to them with a brisk motion when they 
pass an officer’’—so runs the Royal Scots 
standing order on the subject in 1762. The 
back of the hand is mentioned presumably 
because the palm might be dirtied from 
handling the musket. Saluting with the 
hand furthest from the officer saluted was 
the practice for some time, and was discon- 
tinued in 1918 because to Indian troops a 
salute with the left hand was an insult. 

The main part of the number is naturally 
devoted to discussion of topics connected with 
the present situation of affairs. 
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Literary and Historical 
i NORE. 


ARMORIAL TAILZIES IN 
SCOTLAND. 
(See ante p. 254.) 


ANY of these speculations, I think, arose 
first from the ever-present tendency in 
modern Scotland to jump unconsciously to 
English conclusions (or more usually garbled 
conceptions of them) instead of delving into 
the Scottish national precedents and _ legal 
principles—often not so unlike those found 
whilst England was still a feudal realm, but 
much more like those of France, which re- 
mained such, and in which ‘‘ the Family ”’ 
or ‘‘ House’? in its feudo-tribal sense, 
was, as in Scotland, such a powerful social 
facto?. Perhaps also not less from a mis- 
understanding of the import of ‘‘ the blood ”’ 
or confusion of the Scottish import of the 
term jure sanguinis, with the late-English 
concept of the dignity ‘‘ indelibly in the 
blood.”” We say a Scottish peer succeeds 
‘jure sanguinis by mere survivance,’’ and 
so also an armiger to his arms (‘ Heraldry in 
Scotland,’ p. 336). But such succession to 
Scottish honours, as already emphasized, was 
never of the English indelible and undivert- 
ible character, and upon grounds traceable 
back into our tribal past, was always one in 
which nomination, and divertipn, were com- 
etent at the instance of each successive 
Gade. To be ‘‘heir-general’’ or ‘ heir- 
male ” of an ancestor, is no doubt a jus san- 
guinis, of an indelible character, which 
nothing (save a decree of bastardy) could 
alter. It is, however, an utterly different pro- 
position, that this bare character necessarily 
and indelibly carries with it either peerage 
honours, armorial honours, or chiefly honours 
in a family or clan; and it is the fact, that in 
Scotland, as in much of France, and in 
Spain, every one of these things has been the 
subject of a wise discretionary power of de- 
volution in appropriate circumstances and by 
appropriate measures, either by nomination 
of the person in possession, in those cases 
where that has been competent (‘ Tartans of 
the Clans and Families of Scotland,’ p. 43; 
‘Sources and Literature of the Law of Scot- 
land,’ Stair Soc., p. 433), or where the Crown, 
as in so many peerage patents and revesti- 
tures, conferred such powers of nomination; 
or by resort to the Fountain of Honour or 
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its delegatus—Lyon—the Supreme Officer of 
Honour. We are not in Scotland governe 
by the undivertability of political peerages 
nor by the immutable coutume de Paris 
—which did not even apply throughout the 
whole of France (F. Funk Brentano, ‘ The 
Old Régime,’ pp. 9, 40-43) and in Heraldry 
as in other matters‘it is important that we 
have preserved those practical features 
which have come down from the days of our 
medieval ancestors, which have been such a 
formative feature of our native social system, 
and without which Armory would degenerate 
into a meaningless and mechanical ploy, 
divorced both from its glorious past in Seot- 
tish history, and from the realities of a social 
life which in Scotland is still 60 intimately 
bound up with human relations, When we 
say the Feudal system ‘‘ became a truly popu 
lar one’’ and an integral part of Scottish 
social organisation (I. F. Grant, ‘ Social and 
Econ. Dev. of Scotland’. analysed in 
‘Tartans of the Clans and Families of Scot- 
land,’ pp. 15-17), it is useful to compare 
Funk-Brentano’s admiration of the equally 
popular early tribo-feudalism of France (‘Old 
Regime,’ pp. 3-10, 73-78). The feature of Scots 
history is that this feudal territorial, or 
quasi-territorial ‘‘ House ’’ has, in various 
terminology, survived longer than elsewhere 
—and yet subsists. 

It will now be desirable to examine more 
closely what is laid down by Sir George 
Mackenzie, and the somewhat striking rela 
tion which that bears to the organisation of 
the nobiliary family not only in Scotland, 
but abroad. This gives us cause to recall 
what Riddell observed (after adverting to the 
Duché Aiguillon) of Lord Mansfield: 

We here, as in other instances, trace a 
natural resemblance between our practice and 
that of France—our ancient allies. . . If he had 
made the smallest research especially into the 
relevant French practice, joined with ours... 
he would have been speedily undeceived of [his 
errors] (Riddell’s ‘ Peerage Law,’ p. 1,052 

Mackenzie deals with the matter in the 
paragraph wherein he commences by expres 
ing the view that in the case of a father’s 
disposition to the eldest heir-female—‘ she 
marrying one who shall bear the name and 
arms ’’—such eldest daughter’s issue may 
‘certainly ’’ bear the arms because, quilé 
apart from any title as disponee, they ar 
alioqui successum from their mother — 
‘heiress herself.’’ Accordingly no reg 
‘consent’? is required for the descent 
through her of the simple coat (‘ Works,’ i 
pp. 616, 622), but, he adds: 
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If lands were disponed to a mere stranger, 


not upon condition he should marry a daugh- 
ter, but that he should bear the name and aris, 
it may in that case be asserted that the re- 
ceiver of the disposition cannot bear the arms 
that was not in the Disponer’s power to be- 
stow, except the Prince consent. (Works, ii, p. 
61).14 
Mackenzie, then, has no doubts about the 
rocedure anent arms being exactly what we 
ow to have been the rule regarding the 
higher dignities of Scotland. But in the fol- 
lowing paragraph he tells us a good deal 
more, though in language which at first sight 
is somewhat confusing to twentieth-century 
readers : 
With us, if the King either confirm a right 
made of Name and Armsl|5 or accept a Resigna- 
tion upon that condition!6 this is thought!7 





14 At ‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ p. 337 Stevenson 
puts into Sir George’s mouth the phrase “ No 
man can bear his mother’s arms” with the 
comment ‘‘ at any time the incapacity may be 
removed if, as Mackenzie says, the Prince cofi- 
sent.” Now, as I have shown Mackenzie said 
something quite different—that the children 
could in his view certainly bear the arms of 
an heiress mother. The paragraph in question 
proves on examination, to be merely what Mac- 
kenzie reports that “the Doctors,” probably 
those cited by his French advocate friend (p. 1), 
had said. These noticeably refer to the com- 
petency of making a.“ paction or testament” 
regarding arms which will be operative, “ if 
the Prince consent.” 

15 Here we have the highly important, and ex- 
plicit pronouncement that the Crown can “ con- 
firm” a right “ made ”—clearly by the heir- 
in-possession—of a hereditament which he de- 
fines simpliciter as “‘ Name and Arms.” He goes 
the whole way and tells us as a fact, that a 
settlement of ‘“Name and Arms ” is an inchoate 
transaction capable of being completed by a 
Crown “ confirmation.” 

My phrase in ‘ Scots Heraldry,’ p. 87 “ estab- 
lished a legal right in their own person ” does 
not mean each settlor must individually have 
rematriculated. Indeed most “ name and arms 
clause ” settlors have only been possessors “ cn 
apparency.” In practice all that has been 
necessary is that Lyon be satisfied the settlor 
was the right person in right of the arms under 
the last investiture. If that was remote, the 
settlor is wise to clear up his own right lest 
his nominee be put to a costly proof of getting 
revestiture on the settlement. 

16 Here is the alternative procedure — 
we shall find the Lyon Court Records 
inelude examples of both — but the lan- 
guage here rather suggests that the “ resig- 
nation” is the appropriate procedure where 
something else—property of some kind—is also 
involved. That, I think, is natural, as the 
arms might well fall under the general descrip- 

tof “all others” in a procuratory of resig- 
nation with a name and arms clause in it. 








equivalent to an original rightl8, though the 
descendant of him to whom the arms were first 
granted may bear theml9, yet the eldest son 
who represents the receiver of the arms20 pro- 
perly can only bear them entire by the Laws of 
Spain2l, The same is observed in France, 
Colombltit de Bris; and expilly (explicitly) 
relates a decis of the Parliament of Grenoble 
anno 1496, wherein they found that the cadets 
of a family22 could not bear the arms of it 
simply, oak without distinction; The like was 
found by the Parliament of Tholouse anno 1509. 
In Scotland and England the same is observed. 


This conclusion, after each ‘‘ the same’’ 
accordingly refers back and back to the fact 
that only the heirs called in the redestination 
(by confirmation or resignation in favorem) 





The Exchequer dealt with the re-destination of 
the lands, a major dignity had, according to 
some—Riddell shows it was often, though not 
invariably, insisted on—to pass the Crown’s 
own “Signature” whilst the Crown’s whole 
armorial prerogative having been committed to 
Lyon, he as_ king-of-arms, dealt with the 
armorial dignity of Gentility. 

17 Evidently there was a little doubt 
about this — namely on the precise point of 
which there seems even yet no entirely fixed 
practice—whether the “title” is made up by 
Letters Patent or Matriculation (but see n. 15 
and 16). 


18 Meaning a novo damus, and  some- 
thing corstituted by Letters Patent, One 
notices even an English abeyancy may 


be terminated by patent, and in arms as in 
peerage it is the same old dignity. The point 
however is that the new destination cuts off 
the old destination—or certainly does so in the 
case of a peerage. In the case of arms, as we 
shall see, the rights of the earlier “ progeny ” 
are not excluded from their share in the 
“waste of the armorial fief” (as I described 
it in ‘N. & Q. clxxvii, 187, n13), though, as we 
shail see they are “ cadets,” and naturally 
their right in the actual arms re-settled, will 
be entirely dependent on the terms of the re- 
vestiture, thereby reconciling the armorial and 
the peerage practice. 

19 That is the descendants of the 
original grantee. As pointed out imme- 
diately above, the right of these to bear the 
arms of their ancestor—duly differenced—ig not 
cut off, for they are within the limitation of the 
original award of noblesse—yet their rights in 
the actual arms re-settled is dependant on the 
terms of the redestination. 

2 That is the “disponee ”’ who has got them 
back with the new destination. 

at This may seem a strange flight from 
Scotland, and makes the whole context 
“with us” seem at first sight peculiar; but as 
it will be seen, he is really citing a string of 
foreign examples, concluding with a statement 
that “the same ” obtains in Scotland. 

2 Here then, we find the crux of the matter 
—the disinherited “ heir ” is classed as one of 
the “‘ cadets of the family.” 
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can bear the arms undifferenced, and that the 
rest, including the descendants of the original 
grantee—and the disinherited heirs who 
would have taken under that grant but for 
the ‘‘ resettlement ’’—subsist in the armorial 
family as ‘‘ cadets,” and must accordingly 
bear the arms with a difference. 

They have not ‘‘ been deprived of arms alto- 
gether’’ as supposed by Sir J. Balfour Paul,® 
but assuredly, and on the most care- 
ful analysis by Mackenzie of practice in Scot- 
land and abroad, they have been deprived 
of the arms ‘‘ to which they would otherwise 
have been entitled.’’ In terms of the statute 
1672 cap. 47, it follows the brisure must be 
something added to the shield. As it was 
laid down in Cuningham v. Cunyngham, 
1849, per Lord Ordinary, 

It. [a badge of Nova Scotia] merely indicates 
that the bearer is a Baronet of Nova Scotia. 
It does not indicate that the bearer is a cadet 
and not head of the house. (11 Dunlop, 1139).24 

One naturally considers what brisure is ap- 
propriate to a disinherited heir, and the sen- 
sible course is to consider :—To what was the 
disinherited heir entitled before his disinheri- 
tion ? 

The answer, of course, is that—whether 
heir apparent or presumptive (‘Scots 
Heraldry,’ pp. 75, 86), he was entitled to the 
plain arms with a label. Now a label may 
be of many differing points and colours, and 
may be charged with allusive objects. It is 
reasonable that—provided the arms are dif- 
ferenced—the former heir should, so far as 





23 Macneil of Barra, 1915; advertised and ur- 
defended. In this judgement Lord Lyon Paul 
gave effect to the settlement quoad supporters, 
but (after an amendment) not precisely, as re- 

ards the escutcheon, from an expressed appre- 

ension, not well founded, that the superseded 

heir would be, in the special circumstances, 
divested of either a right to matriculate, cr 
eligibility for a patent. Lyon expressed a wish 
there had been more elucidation, and Macphail 
K.C. was evidently not very versed in Lyon 
Court precedents. 

24 In this case, the decision turned on a 
private act of Parliament and the Court, with- 
out deciding the “ common law of arms,” found 
that even supposing the heir-male was what he 
maintained, yet he was here expressly made a 
cadet, and so must have a difference added to 
his arms. In the case propounded by Mac- 
kenzie, the divertion is caused by confirmation 
of a settlement or patent on resignation. The 
effect we see, from what Mackenzie explained, is 
ust the same as what was found in Cuning- 

ame would have been the case, had the heir- 
male been what he asserted — which they re- 
frained from adjudicating upon. 
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ossible, not be deprived of what he already 
Se enjoyed, but this beautiful difference, 
which is still largely found in English 
heraldry, is perfectly capable of variation, 
and marks the bearer out as one who either 
was an heir, or is, as heir-male, the principal 
cadet of a house, whose chiefship has devolved 
on or through an heir of line. (‘Scots 
Heraldry,’ p. 86; ‘ Tartans of the Clan and 
Families of Scotland,’ p. 48, and op. eit.), 
Indeed, no better example could be instanced 
than the label charged with the crown which 
has been so appropriately assigned to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Windsor. J. Woodward 
(‘ Heraldry British and Foreign,’ ii. 206) 
notices the appropriate difference on the Con- 
tinent was in these cases a bend (dexter). 

Nisbet, in his ‘ System of Heraldry,’ makes 
a number of allusions to those, who have 
right, or have no right, to ‘‘ dispose of the 
arms by way of testament or disposition”; 
he, however, expands upon the subject in 
Vol. ii., Part iii., p. 56, where he provides 
a whole chapter on the subject of what he 
terms ‘‘ Arms of Adoption.’’ The matter is, 
as frequently in Nisbet, somewhat rambling, 
and one concentrates on two outstanding 
observations. First, on p. 57, that: 

Some say that Name and Arms alone cannot 
be alienated except the adopter and Disponer 
give with them his estate; and they say Quod 
multa cum  universitate transeunt, quae 
singulariter prohibentur. 

Here I am afraid Nisbet, or his consultant, 
has misunderstood the import of universitas, 
which though (for reasons after-mentioned) 
it would naturally include land, is really the 
universal succession to ‘‘the family” (Sir 
Henry Maine, ‘ Ancient Law,’ pp. 205, 211). 
This was a subject which was transmitted 
not only by succession, but by nomination or 
testament. It lay with the patriarch to 
determine which member of ‘‘ the family,” 
natural or adopted, should succeed to the 
public office of the rulership of the group 
(Ibid., pp. 211, 215, 238). What passed was 
the universal representation of the family, as 
a social entity. 

Nisbet’s second important statement is on 
p. 58, to the effect that ‘‘ though we have no 
formal adoption in Scotland (but see ‘ Tar 
tans of the Clans and Families of Scotland,’ 
pp. 19, 40, and op. cit.), yet 
materially the same way of conveying estates 
and possessions to strangers and others% who 
could not have otherwise succeeded, but 





25 Presumably then, not strangers, but mem- 
bers of the kin other than the heir-at-law. 
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alienation and disposition, with Consent of 
Anthority™, especially as to Honours: which 
way I take for a kind of Adoption and call the 
arms of such persons who enjoy the estate 
Name and Arms of others so disponed to them, 
Arms of Adoption, to distinguish them from 
Arms of Alliance. 


He does not confine his term to peerages, 
but refers to ‘‘ estate name and arms ’’—and 
most armigerous people of any significance in 
Scotland had an estate of some sort (the very 
arms are themselves an ‘‘ estate ’’)—and 
accordingly, of course, classes ‘‘ arms” 
amongst “‘ honours’: thus again unmistake- 
ably equating the armorial practice with the 
peerage practice of Scotland. 


Tuomas INNES oF LEARNEY, 
Albany Herald. 


(To be concluded.) 


SOME NOTES ON THE LOEB 
EDITION OF SENECA’S LETTERS. 


N these three volumes we have matter of the 
highest interest in the most generally con- 
venient form—the Latin text, an English ver- 
sion, and some notes. Seneca may often give 
trouble either by his excessive brevity and 
straining for points, or by his use of technical 
terms. Here the choppy style is made to flow 
smoothly and the notes are all they should be. 
Though I cannot claim to have compared every 
sentence of the Latin with the English, I have 
noticed a few places which seemed worth 
comment, 

i, 4. Causas paupertatis meae reddam 
: “IT can give you the reasons why I am 
a poor man.’’—The gist of the letter being the 
value of time, it should be made clear that 
Seneca’s poverty refers to that. And below, 
when Lucilius is urged to ‘‘ keep what is really 
yours,” the valuable in question is time. 

lvi. 1. Peream, si est tam necessarium 
quam videtur silentium in studia seposito: 
“ Beshrew me if I think anything more requi- 
site than silence for a man who secludes him- 
self in order to study!” This is an odd slip. 
True, Seneca goes on to enumerate the noises 
which ‘‘ are strong enough to make me hate 
my very powers of hearing ’’; but then he 





% He does not limit this to the Crown, thus 
covering resort to Lyon in relation to arms— 
gh, as explained, Lyon is merely exercising 

the prerogative as the Crown’s representative. 
, the use by Nisbet of the word “ author- 


’ ity” indicates what was in his mind was “ the 


eraldic Authority.” 





adds, ‘‘ this racket means to me no more than 
the sound of waves.’”’ The first sentence 
clearly says that silence is not so necessary to 
the student as it is thought to be. 

Ixxxi. 2. Aberrent ut aliquando haereant : 
‘“‘ Tt is well for the traveller to wander, that 
he may again cleave to the path.”—The sub- 
ject of the verbs is clearly ‘‘ benefits,’’ and the 
sense is ‘‘don’t mind your benefits missing 
the mark if they sometimes hit it.”’ 

Ixxxiii. 1. Interest [deus] animis nostris 
et cogitationibus mediis intervenit—sic inter- 
venit dico, tamquam aliquando discedat : ‘“He 
is witness of our souls, and comes into the 
very midst of our thoughts—comes into them, 
I say, as one who may at any time depart.” — 
Rather ‘‘ ‘ comes into them,’ I say, as if he 
ever left them.’’ God never slacks his 
scrutiny. 

Ixxxviii. 20. Prima illa, ut antiqui voca- 
bant, letteratura, per quam pueris elementa 
traduntur: ‘‘ That ‘ primary course,’ as the 
ancients called it, in grammar, which gave 
boys their elementary training.’’-—Here Lodge 
seems nearer the mark: ‘‘ the horn-book, as 
our fathers called it, whereby the elements 
were taught to children.’’ The use of ‘‘ ele- 


ments ’’ and elementa for the alphabet is well 
known, 
xciii. 7. Quamdiu sim, alienum est; 


quamdiu ero, ut sim, meum est: ‘‘ How long 
I am to exist is not mine to decide, but how 
long I shall go on existing in my present way 
is in my own control.’-—This would require 
ut sum. Rather ‘‘ as long as I exist, to exist 
fully is in my own control.” Here ut sim is 
used pregnantly, just like ut agam vitam 
below. 

cii. 66. Naevius’ trochaic tetrameter is 
thus printed in the note: 

laetus sum 
laudari me abs te, pater, laudato viro 


which looks like an iambic line with pater! 
The omission of a before laudato spoils it. 

cii. 21. Aer humanis divina secernens: 
‘* The upper air that sunders the human from 
the divine.’’—Is not Aer always the lower air, 
opposed to aether the very home of the 
divine ? 

cii, 28. Tunc in tenebris vixisse te dices, 
cum totam lucem et totus aspexeris, quam 
nunc per angustissimas oculorum vias 
obscure intueris: ‘‘Then you will say that you 
have lived in darkness, after you have seen, in 
your perfect state, the perfect light—that 
light which now you behold darkly with 
vision that is cramped to the last degree."’— 
For this noble passage I suggest, ‘“‘ When 
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you have seen the whole light, and seen it with 
your whole being, which now you behold 
darkly through the narrow paths of the eyes.”’ 
Cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

cviii. 7. Rapit illos instigatque rerum 


pulchritudo: ‘‘But the true hearer is 
ravished and stirred by the beauty of the 
subject matter.’’ No, illos is yet another 


“ec 


class of wrong hearers, who “receive the 
word with gladness,’’ like the seed on stony 
ground, but have no root in themselves. 


G. G. Loane. 


IZAAK WALTON’S ‘‘ HONEST NAT. 
AND R. ROE.”’ 


N Walton’s ‘‘ Epistle to the Reader ’’ of the 
‘Compleat Angler’ (1661) occurs a 
reference which has piqued the curiosity of 
many a fisherman and antiquarian. ‘‘ The 
whole discourse,’’? says Walton, ‘‘ is a picture 
of my own disposition, especially in such 
days and times as I have laid aside business, 
and gone a-fishing with honest Nat. and R. 
Roe. . .”’ 


Who were these attendant gentlemen upon 
the Prince of Anglers? 

In the first place, we may rule out the pos- 
sibility (which Walton’s phrase leaves open) 
that ‘‘ honest Nat’s’’ last name was some- 
thing other than Roe. ‘‘ Nat.” must have 
stood for Nathaniel, but no one else of that 
name enters Walton’s life: except Nathaniel 
Stringer, for whom Walton wrote a preface 
in 1676. Yet this could not have been our 
man, for both Nat. and R. Roe were dead 
by 1661; Walton’s remarks quoted above 
continue: ‘‘ but they are gone, and with 
them most of my pleasant hours. . .’’ 

Confining then our attention to people 
named Roe, we find that Walton mentioned 
the name on two other occasions. Once, after 
both Nat. and R. Roe were dead, he pre- 
sented to some surviving member of the 
family a copy of his ‘ Lives,’ 1670, with the 
inscription, ‘‘ For my cousin Roe.’’ (‘ Com- 
pleat Angler,’ ed. Nicolas (1836) 1875, p. 7n). 
This argues a relationship between the fami- 
lies. On the other occasion Walton entered 
in his prayer-book that when his son was 
baptized at his house in Clerkenwell, Sept. 
7, 1651, the godmother was ‘‘ Mrs. Roe.” 
Perhaps she was the wife of Nathaniel Roe. 
(The parish registers of St.’ James’s, Clerken- 
well, mention no Nathaniel nor R. Roe.) 

‘* Honest Nat.’’, we may presume, was the 
Nathaniel Roe concerning whom Sir Harris 





Nicolas provided the only direct information 
in quoting this entry from the parish regis. 
ters of Walton’s church, St. Dunstan’ sian 
West : 

1636. January 3. Mary, daughter of Nathaniel 

Roe, was buried, (Lbid. p. 284), 

Sir Harris apparently found no other refer- 
ences to a Nathaniel Roe in the registers, 
though he quotes entries about other Ross 
there as early as 1622 and as late as 1654, 
These parish registers I have not seen myself, 
but I have examined all the other parish 
books of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West in the 
Guildhall, and many a roster of residents of 
this district-in the Public Record Office, 
without ever coming across another reference 
to Nathaniel Roe, 

I have, however, been able to unearth a 
scrap or two of information about the 
hitherto totally obscure R. Roe. His first 
name must have been Robert, for when 
Walton’s sister Anne, wife of Thomas Grin- 
sell, died in 1647, she left memorial rings to 
‘“* Robert Fflood, Robert Roe, Mistress Anne 
Kenne.”’ The collocation of names suggests 
a connection with Izaak Walton, one of her 
two executors, for Robert Floud was his first 
wife’s brother, and Anne Ken became his 
second wife. Moreover, a Chancery enroll- 
ment of 1655 to which Izaak Walton was a 
third party mentions ‘‘ Robert Lloyd of 
London gent. and Robert Roe of London 
gent.’’ as parties of the second part. (P.R.O., 
Close Rolls, 1655, Part 33, No. 20). Lloyd 
and Fflood are variant spellings of the same 
name.) This then must have been our R. 
Roe. In 1638 there was a Robert Roe living 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and since Izaak 
Walton’s name occurs in connection with him 
also—as shown in my forthcoming paper, 
‘Izaak Walton a Stationer?’ in Modern 
Language Notes—I presume it was the same 
man. Finally, according to the Register of 
St. Mary’s, Stafford, ‘‘ Mr. Roe, from 
Worston Farm” was buried Nov. 7, 
1656. I think this was Robert Roe. As the 
second edition of Walton’s ‘ Compleat 
Angler,’ published in 1655, says only “‘ when 
honest Nat. and R. R. and I go a-fishing 
together,’’ R. Roe was alive in that year; 
and we have seen that he was dead by 1661 
And Walton had some connection with 
Worston (also spelled Worson) Farm, for 4 
deed of 1658 mentions him as ‘‘ of Worson 
Farme in the parish of St. Marye’s in Stal 
forde”” (‘Compleat Angler,’ ed. Nicolas, 
1875, p. clv.). It seems likely that when 
Walton retired to Stafford after the Civil 
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Wars, his relative and old angling com- 
ig Robert Roe, went with him, and there 
ied. 


ArtHur M. Coon. 


NOTES ON DAVID MALLET. 


[s the Bodleian Library, Oxford, there is 
MS. Rawl. J.4, 0.5, Rawlinson’s collec- 
tio of information bearing upon Oxford 
writers. It includes a few items concerning 
David Mallet, the eighteenth-century poet 
and dramatist, which are, perhaps, worth 
recording. The section devoted to Mallet 
contains (pp. 369, 369v) some biographical 
information of little value, a eulogistic poem 
apparently clipped from a periodical, ‘ To 
Mr. Mallet, After reading his Life of my 
Lord Bacon’ (p. 370), and several printed 
sheets. This last item (pp. 371, 371v, 372) is 
an advertisement of three pages that seems to 
have been removed from a book with some 
care, since the crease between the pages shows 
no signs of having been torn from the bind- 
ing. It is dated ‘‘ March 1, 1721-2,” and it 
informs us that 

Mr. Mallet begs leave to acquaint the Public, 
that whereas he put out some proposals, some 
time ago, for printing, by subscription, Tur 
History OF THE Recuansce-Bel ie now, ‘having 
procured more ample and important materials 
than at first fell in his way, has been persuaded 
to enlarge, or rather to change, his original 
plan. That, which he now proceeds on, will 
embrace the whole period of time from the 
Restoration to the Revo.urion: and his work 
will be, as he intends accordingly to entitle it, 
Tas History or THE Reign or Cuarues II. AND or 
James IT. 

The advertisement explains that the price 
is to be charged ‘‘ at the delivery of the book : 
which will be on, or before, the first of March 
next,” and adds a request that anyone pos- 
sessing documents bearing on the subject ‘‘will 
be pleased to communicate them to Mr. 
Mallet, at A. Millar’s, bookseller against St. 
Clement’s Church in the Strand.”’ Finally, 
it mentions that receipts for the book run in 
the same terms with those for the History of 
the Exclusion Bill, and ‘“ are to be had of 
A, Millar...” 

T have been able to find no traces whatsoever 
of such a history by David Mallet. Dinsdale 
does not mention it in his memoir of Mallet,! 
and in his catalogue of the books in Mallet’s 
library as sold at the poet’s death (pp. 55-56) 
there does not appear anything that might 


1 Mallet, David. ‘Ballads and Songs, A New 
ition with a Memoir of the Author by 
Frederick Dinsdale,’ London, 1857. 








be this history. The various biographical 
dictionaries that contain accounts of Mallet? 
do not record it, nor have I found mention of 
a history of the reign of Charles II and 
James II by Mallet in Joseph Ames’ ‘ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,’ London, 1819; John 
Martin’s ‘Bibliographical Catalogue of 
Books Privately Printed,’ London, 1834; 
‘The British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books,’ London, 1891; ‘ The Catalogue of the 
Printed Books in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh,’ Edinburgh, 1918, 3v; or 
in the University of Pennsylvania’s Union 
Catalogue of the books which are to be found 
in the following libraries: the Library of 
Congress, the Newberry Library, the John 
Crerar Library, and the Libraries of the 
University of Michigan, Princeton Univer- 
sity, the University of Chicago, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Wesleyan University, and 
Harvard College. 

It of course is possible that ‘‘ Mr. Mallet ” 
does not refer to David Mallet at all, and 
that Rawlinson included the advertisement by 
mistake. However, the principal bookseller 
is A. Millar. Andrew Millar appears in 
Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers and Book- 
sellers in England from 1726 to 1775 ’5 as in 
business in London from 1728 to 1768 and as 
one of the most prominent publishers and 
booksellers of his day. ‘Now if ‘‘Mr. Mallet’’ 
is not David Mallet, this matter is something 
of a coincidence, for Dinsdale, the author of 
the most complete biography of Mallet, 
speaks of Millar as ‘‘ the principal publisher 
of Mallet’s works ’’; and we find that among 
them he published: ‘ Alfred,’ London, 1740; 
‘Britannia,’ London, 1755; ‘ Elvira,’ 
London, 1763; ‘ Eurydice,’ London, 1731 and 
1759; ‘ Life of Bacon,’ London, 1740; ‘ Mus- 
tapha,’ London, 1739; ‘Truth in Rhyme,’ 


2 An incomplete list of them would include: 
‘Biographie Universelle* (Michaud). Paris 
1843-66, xxvi-xxvii: “ Chambers’ Biographical 
Dictiorary.’ London, 1926; Chambers, Robert. 
* Lives of Illustrious Scotsmen.’ Glasgow, 1885; 


Aiken, J. ‘General Biography or Lives.’ Lon- 
don, 1807, vi.; Phillips, L. B, ‘ Diction- 
ary of Biographical Reference, Philadel- 


phia, 1880; ‘The Dictionary of National Bio. 
graphy.’ Lordon, 1893, xxxv; Johnson, Samuel. 
‘The Works of the British Poets,’ London, 1790. 
vi; Baker, D. E., Reed, I., Jones, S. ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica.’ London, 1812, i (Part ii, pp. 480-81). 


3 ‘A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland from 1726 to 
1775” (England by H. R. Plomer; Scotland by 
G. H, Bushnell; Ireland by E. R. McC. Dix). 
Oxford, 1932, pp. 171-73. It of course is rot 
stated whether Millar published the History. 
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London, 1761; ‘Works of Mr. Mallet,’ 
London, 1743; and ‘ Works of David Mallet,’ 
London, 1759, 

Furthermore, among the various Mallets 
mentioned in the biographical dictionaries 
and catalogues listed above, I am able to find 
none who wrote such a history. 

In his time Mallet was a fairly well known 
writer, and it seems almost impossible that 
if he had actually written and published such 
a history, it would have so completely escaped 
mention by at least his contemporaries. The 
most probable conclusion is that the money 
brought in by subscription was not sufficient 
to justify the publication of the history. 

It has been thought for some time that 
David Malloch (the name was later changed 
to Mallet), the poet, was the David Malloch 
who acted as janitor of the Edinburgh High 
School in 1717 and 1718.4 Dinsdale mentions 
and publishes a facsimile of a document, 
dated Feb. 5, 1718, in which David Malloch 
gives a discharge for 16s. 8d. to Mr. Robert 
Wightman, in other words, a receipt for his 
last six months’ salary (p. 18). In addition 
to this, Dinsdale reproduces several signa- 
tures known to be those of Mallet, and com- 
ments (p. 19) on their similarity. However, 
despite Dinsdale’s remarks on this re- 
semblance, no one has, to the best of my 
knowledge, consulted an expert in the field 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century hand- 
writing on this matter. For this reason I 
have had photographs of Dinsdale’s repro- 
ductions of the receipt and the known signa- 
tures. of Mallet made and sent to Dr. Samuel 
Tannenbaum of New York. Dr. Tannen- 
baum has been kind enough to examine these 
photographs and (Feb. 25, 1939) has replied : 
‘*T have examined the signatures you sent me 
and am convinced that they were all written 
by the same person.”’ 

H. W. Srarr. 


University of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


1. W. B. D. D. Turnbull, Esq., to 
G. B. Kinloch, Esq. 
67 G. King Street 
23 June 1834 
My dear Sir, 
May I request the favour of your support 
and interest in my behalf as a candidate for 


4 For a full discussion of this matter with 
reproductions of documents, dates, and refer- 
ences see Dinsdale’s account of Mallet in his 
edition, already mentioned, of the ‘ Ballads 
and Songs,’ pp. 14-19, 











admission into the Maitland Club, should the 
proposed extension take place. It is fair to 
state that I am likely to be opposed by Mr, 
Gracie, so datur digniori is the rule by which 
your conscience must decide, although agains 
Yrs ever sincerely 
W. B. D. D. Turnbull. 
G. R. Kinloch Esqre. 


2. David Laing to the Revd. Dr. Bliss, 
Oxford. 
Edin" Octt. 2d 1832 
Revd & Dear Sir 

I avail myself of Mr Menteath’s return to 
Oxford to beg your acceptance of a paper 
from the Antiquarian Transactions which 
may interest you, as containing some curious 
literary notices. 

I wish much you could find leisure to look 
over the MS. treasures of the Bodleian or of 
other libraries to discover anything regarding 
old Scotish history or literature to suggest for 
publication by the Bannatyne Club.—We have 
lost our President, and whether the vacant 
Chair will be offered & accepted by the Vice 
President as the most worthy, or whether Mr 
Thomson may prefer some of our grandees is 
at present doubtful. 

I am not sure but what Mr Menteath (a 
son of Mr M, of Closeburn) is already your 
acquaintance. He returns to _ take his 
Master’s degree—and any attention shewn 
him will be esteemed a favour conferred on 

Yours very sincerely 


D. Laing 
Revd Dr Bliss 
Honoured 
Oxford 
by Mr Menteath 


(The above note is bound up with a copy 
of Laing’s ‘ Extracts from the Hawthornden 
Manuscripts,’ an off-print from the Archaco 
logia Scotica, Vol. iv., Parts 1 and 2. Sir 
Walter Scott, first President of the Banna 
tyne Club, died at Abbotsford on 21 me 
1832. Thomas Thomson, Deputy Clerk 
Register, succeeded him as President). 


J. L. Wer. 


“MO NAG NARROW.’—A Cambridge 
countrywoman the other day, describing 
the unpleasing ways of an acquaintance t 
wards her husband, said: ‘‘ She nagged him 
narrow !’’ When I asked what that meant 
she said: ‘‘ Oh, we always say that. If you 
nag a person they get thin. So you do nag 
them narrow,.”’ I had never heard the expree 
sion before. Cc. BE 
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Readers’ Queries. 


— 


LETTER OF LORD NORTH,.—I have a 

letter by Lord North, George III’s Prime 
Minister, which is, unfortunately, undated. 
Could any of your readers tell me its approxi- 
mate date? It runs: 


Dear Eden, a 

I am sorry to find the Solt Gen! out of spirits. 
I shall want spirits among my friends for mine 
are intirely gone. My long continued anxiety 
has so affected my mind and body that I shall 
not be able to go through my business tolerably. 
Jenkinson is furious against the measure, and 
1 have found but two or three friends for it. 
I doubt of its effect in any other respect but 
overwhelming me intirely. 

I am, dear Eden, 





Yours sincerely, 


The letter was written to William Eden, 
first Baron Auckland. He was Under Secre- 
tary of State in 1772, and held many other 
appointments. i 

Charles Jenkinson, first Earl of Liverpool, 
was leader of ‘‘ the King’s friends.’”’ Who 
was the Solicitor-General ? 


DorotHy BusHpBy. 


EORGE III, ‘‘ FABRICANT DE BOU- 
TONS.’’—I have recently come across a 
French satire dated 1780, which describes 
George III as above on the title-page. In 
the text he is supposed to sign: ‘‘ Moi George 
.. . Electeur & Roi... & Fabricant de 
boutons de profession’? Can any reader 
throw light on this reference? 


M. Woopcock. 


EMPRIERE AND KEATS (See ante 
pp. 172, 213).—Can any of the readers 
of 'N. and Q.’ say what edition of this well- 
known book was the one used by John Keats? 
I believe there are, or used to be, one or two 
copies of Lempriére at Keats’s House, Hamp- 
stead, but whether one of these could have 
been the edition from which Keats drew his 
inspiration, I do not know. 
W. 8. 


MARINE SOCIETY BOYS.—Mrs. Thrale, 
writing to Dr. Johnson in 1775, says: 


an old captain of a ship told me that when he 
set the marine society boys to run round the 
hoop for a pudding in fine weather, to divert 
the officers, those who were hardest lashed 
seldom lamented; but all cried, ready to break 
their hearts, that were left out of the game. 
Quoted in ‘The Letters of Mrs. Thrale,’ 





0. by Brimley Johnson: Bodley Head, 


Who were the ‘‘ marine society boys’’ and 
what exactly did the ‘‘ game ” consist of ? 


D. B. W. 


‘* TSOPEL ” BERNERS.—The review of 

Professor Weekley’s ‘ Jack and Jill’ on 
p- 60 ante, notes the ‘‘ curious transforma- 
tion’’ of the name Elizabeth into Isabel. 
This reminds me that in the earlier version or 
draft of ‘ Lavengro,’ which never progressed 
beyond its manuscript state and some proof- 
sheets, Belle Berners’ forename was Eliza- 
beth. Where did Borrow afterwards find the 
exceptional ‘‘Isopel’’ for her and her 
mother? It might perhaps be called unique. 
I have never seen it elsewhere, except among 
the characters of a forgotten comedy of 1909, 
whose author doubtless took the name from 
Borrow’s pages, with which, however, the play 
had no connection, Even as a rare English 
surname Isabel always retains the b. The 
nearest form to Borrow’s is the distinctively 
Scottish ‘‘ Isobel.’’ In a Scottish reduction 
of the cognate Elizabeth, viz., Elspeth, the 
p is probably due to the immediately preced- 
ing sibilant. 

If there is no better explanation of ‘ Iso- 
pel,”’ a typographical one is not impossible ; 
namely, that in the proofs of the revised ver- 
sion of ‘ Lavengro’ a misprint was somehow 
allowed to persist, perhaps authorised by 
Borrow because he liked the odd look of it. 

Though Isabel and Isabella are believed to 
be offshoots of Elizabeth, no intermediate 
form such as Elizabel or Isabeth appears 
ever to have been given at the font. The only 
one I know occurs in a little girls’ singing- 
game called ‘‘ Isabella,”” in a Hampshire ver- 
sion of which (Mrs. Gomme, ‘ Children’s 
Games,’ i., p. 253), the name of the girl in 
the song is ‘‘ Elizabella.’’ 

W. W. Git. 


OHN BUCKERIDGE, BISHOP OF 

' BLY: PORTRAITS AT ST. JOHN’S 
COLLEGE, OXFORD.—In the Hall of St. 
John’s is a portrait of Bishop Buckeridge 
given to the College by the Rev. Arthur 
Buckeridge, Rector of Crick, Northants, a 
grandson of Arthur, the Bishop’s brother. It 
is a copy, by Thomas Murray, 1697, of an 
earlier portrait probably then in the family’s 
possession. In the President’s Lodgings is a 
smaller painting, canvas, 29ins. by 24ins., of 
the Bishop as an older man, painted in an 
oval spandrel. Is it known who the artist 
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of this latter painting was, or its history? 
In many Buckeridge wills references are made 
to portraits of various members of the family. 
Bainbrigge Buckeridge, a first cousin of the 
donor of the portrait first mentioned, and a 
writer of some note on art and artists, was 
he who presented Laud’s portrait, after Van 
Dyck, in the Hall, 1695. 


A. STrepHens Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, ‘Teddington, Middlesex. 


W- NORTH.—Is anything known of this 

man? Author of a curious political 
romance, entitled ‘ The City of the Jugglers, 
or Free Trade in Souls.’ Evidently a gentle- 
man and a scholar. (London, H. Gibbs, 
1850). Author also of ‘ Anti-Coningsby ” 
and other works. With ‘ Four highly 
finished etchings, by F. H. T. Belham,” 
Contains attacks on The Times—called ‘‘ the 
Timeserver.”’ 

Epwarp HeEron-ALLen. 


“ WPNFANTS PERDUS.’’—What was this 

corps—if it was a corps—in the French 
army in the seventeenth century? It was 
present at the battle of Rocroi (19 May, 1643) 
when apparently the commanding officer dis- 
tinguished himself. I should be glad to know 
where to find the fullest account of the 
“Enfants perdus.” 

PEREGRINUS. 


EEMAN AND SHARPE FAMILIES.— 
Was there any relationship between tliese 
two families ante 1801? Sir John Arundel, 
of Huntingdon, county Huntingdon, widower, 
married Sarah Ann Sharpe, of St. Benedict, 
Paul’s Wharf, London, spinster, 18 April, 
1801, by licence. The witnesses were Sarah 
Freeman, William Sharpe and Mary Free- 
man (see ‘ Registers of St. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf, London: Marriages,’ p. 253- 1911). 
To what families of Freeman and Sharpe 
did the persons of those names mentioned 
above belong ? 
KE. F. MacPrxe. 


sy ROPT IN MYSTERY.” — How did this 
expression originate? TI thought it was 
in Dickens but cannot find it. nA 


PHRASE IN LYLY’S ‘EUPHUES.’ — “A 
friend is long agetting & soon lost.” Accord- 
ing to Stevenson’s ‘Quotations’ this occurs in 
John Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ 1580 edn., p. 324. Where 
is it to be found in any modern edition? I[ 


cannot trace it in that by Cross and Clemens. 
H. A. 





Replies. 


CHATTERTON’S LETTER FROM 
ISAAC FELL. 


(clxxvili, 3.) 

ROFESSOR Masport is 

gratulated on giving us a text of 
this document, important as _ illustrat 
ing the poet’s relations with London 
editors before breaking his indentures at 
Bristol. Its owner informed me of its exis- 
tence in May, 1931, and, ‘though I wrote for 
further particulars, I heard no more. 

With regard to the 300-line poem, ‘ Ode to 
Duke Harry,’ the Freeholder’s Magazine for 
February, 1770, has the following notice ‘to 
our Correspondents ”’ : 

The number of our Correpondents hath 

obliged us to postpone many productions, which 
we should have been proud to insert; Lycurgus 
—Ode to Duke Harry—and A Scotchman in our 
next. 
The other two pieces appeared, but not the 
‘Ode.’ I am not happy in the identification 
of this (clearly satirical) piece with ‘The 
Flight,’ which, as Proressor Masport notes, 
following Lort’s memorandum, was addressed 
to Lord Bute, and I think that its subject is 
far less likely to be the Duke of Grafton 
(Augustus Henry Fitzroy) than the Duke of 
Cumberland (Henry Frederick), brother of 
George III, whose case, for crim. con, with 
the Countess Grosvenor, was the social sensa- 
tion of July, 1770. His love-letters had been 
read in the House of Commons on March 2. 
‘An Anecdote’ (Freeholder’s Magazine, 
August, 1770), speaks of him as ‘‘ Harry.” 


E. H. W. MrvyeErstern. 


RITISH GOVERNORS OF CURAQOA, 

1806-14 (clxxviii. 43, 210).—In my reply at 
the second reference I gave extracts from 
‘The Court and City Register,’ 1805, and 
‘Rider’s British Merlin,’ 1815. As I desired 
to see the other years, I went recently to the 
Guildhall, London. In the period required 
I found only Rider’s volumes for 1808 and 
1812. In the former year the Governor was 
Sir George Cockburn, Bt.; the Collector of 
Customs, James Van de Spiegel, Esq. No 
other names, or any further information 
given. In 1812, the Governor and Com- 
mander was Major-General John Hodgson; 
Comptroller, Rd, Bateman Lloyd, Eaq.; 
Searchers, J. Taylor and H. Livesay ; Naval 
Officer, W. Wright, Esq.; Collector of 
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Qustoms, James Van de Spiegel, Esaqr. ; 
Post-Master, —. Robinson, Esqr. (John 
Hodgson was a Colonel, 25 Sept., 1803; 
Major-General, 25 July, 1810; Lieut.- 
General, 4 June, 1814). As I could not go to 
the Library of the British Museum, a friend 
looked up the volumes of Rider there, 1807 
is not mentioned for Curagoa, because the 
place was not captured until 1 Jan. of that 
ear. 

4 Volumes for years 1809 and 1810 are not in 
the Library. 

Volumes for years 1811, 1813, 1814 give 
officials there, but no mention of any person 
named West. Thus two years are missing, 
in which the name may have occurred ; but it 
looks doubtful. Possibly the records of the 
Island, as I said before, may throw light. 


Hersert SoutTuaM. 


EDICAL USE OF THE ROSE (elxxviii. 

230).—The medicinal use of the rose is 

a long story, portions of which can be found 

in almost every herbal from Assyrian times 

to the present day. The following few notes 

will perhaps answer some of your corre- 
spondent’s queries. 

Pliny the Elder (‘ Natural History,’ Book 
xxi., cap. 73) states that the rose is of an 
astringent and refreshing nature and pro- 
ceeds to give a number of remedies derived 
therefrom. He recommends the juice of the 
flowers for injections into the ears, as a 
gargle for ulcerations of the mouth, gums and 
tonsils, for the stomach, maladies of the 
uterus, diseases of the rectum, and for head- 
aches; alone or with vinegar in fevers, as a 
remedy for sleeplessness and nausea. The 
petals charred are used as a cosmetic for the 
eyebrows and when dried are rubbed on the 
thighs in cases of chafing, Powdered, they 
are soothing for defluxions of the eyes. The 
flowers of the rose taken in oxycrate, arrest 
fluxes in females, spitting of blood, and pains 
in the stomach. Pliny states that the seed of 
the rose should be of a saffron colour, dried 
in the shade. The black seed is worthless. It 
is used as a liniment for toothache, as a 
diuretic, and as a topical application for the 
stomach and erysipelas. Inhaled at the nos- 
trils, it clears the brain. The heads of roses 
taken in drink arrest diarrhoea and 
haemorrhage. The petals taken internally 
are good for gnawing pains of the stomach 
and maladies of the abdomen and _ bowels. 
Powdered rose petals check perspiration. 
Finally, rose galls mixed with bear’s grease 
are recommended as a cure for alopecia. 





So much for Pliny, We find much of his 
material passed on through the Middle Ages 
and later. 

John Quincy (‘ English Dispensatory,’ 12th 
ed., 1742) mentions the cathartic qualities of 
the Damask rose (p. 74), and Meyrick’s 
‘Family Herbal’ of 1740, referring to the 
same medicine, says ‘‘ there is not a better 
medicine for-people of a costive habit.’’ The 
same author says that a conserve of the unripe 
flowers is a cure for common colds and coughs 
and repeats Pliny’s recommendations for 
immoderate menstruation, spitting of blood 
and other haemorrhages, using the dried 
flowers of the common red rose. It is pro- 
bable that the doctrine of signatures enters 
into this cure, the redness of the flower and 
of blood having a sympathetic association. 
Nich, Culpepper also mentions this property 
of roses in his Herbal along with many 
others, including recipes for jaundice, and 
joint ache, running of the reins, tremblings 
of the heart, wheals and pimples, melancholic 
humours, leprosy, itch, French pox, etc., etc. 

W. T. Fernie (‘ Herbal Simples,’ 1897) says 
that the woolly down which surrounds the 
seeds within the hips of roses, dispels round 
worms, and that the petals of the crimson 
French rose have been esteemed of signal effi- 
cacy in consumption of the lungs since the 
time of Avicenna (A.D. 1020). Fernie also 
quotes an old medical MS. of Lady Somerset’s 
in which is recommended red rose-buds mixed 
with sugar in a mortar for falling sickness. 

The foregoing are but a few references to 
the use of roses in medicine. As I suggested 
at the outset, it would be difficult to find an 
authority on materia medica from the earliest 
ages until recent times who did not make 
some reference to the medicinal uses of the 
Queen of Flowers. B R. TowNeENn, 1.D.S. 

Reference to Eleanour Sinclair Rohde’s 
“Rose Recipes’ (Routledge, 1939) confirms 
H. F. R.’s belief that the petals are the 
material used, The only other part used is 
the fruit (the “‘hips’’ of the hedgerows), 
from which the seeds and fine hairs are re- 
moved with difficulty. ‘‘ Rose-wood ’’ is men- 
tioned as an ingredient of ‘‘ an agreeable 
sweet-scented composition” consisting of 
orris, calamus aromaticus and gum Ben- 
jamin, together with cloves and cinnamon. 
This recipe comes from ‘ The Toilet of Flora,’ 
the date of which is not given. 

“Rose petals were used medicinally in 
many ways,’’ says the compiler (p. 18). The 
first recipe in the book is from Ram’s ‘ Little 
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Dodoen ’ (1606) for ‘‘ a bag to smell unto.” 
The dry rose-leaves are incorporated with 
powdered mint and cloves in a bag: ‘‘ take 
that to bed with you, and it will cause you 
to sleepe, and it is good to smell unto at other 
times.’’ On p. 53 there is a recipe from ‘ The 
Book of Simples’ (circa 1650) for ‘‘ an excel- 
lent water for the head and for sleep called 
ye Emperour Charleses water.’? The com- 
piler says that ‘‘ rose vinegar, which fasti- 
dious French women use to allay headaches, 
is very simple to make,” and then tells how 
it is done (p. 23), Askham’s ‘ Herbal’ 
(1550), after describing the making of rose- 
water, adds: ‘‘ Also drye roses put to the nose 
to smell do comforte the braine and the harte 
and quencheth sprites ”’ (p. 61). From ‘The 
Charitable Physitian,’ by Philbert Guibert, 
Phisytian Regent in Paris (1639), comes a 
recipe for ‘‘odoriferous candles against 
venome and the plague,’’ which begins with 
red roses, but includes many more powerfully- 
scented ingredients (p. 62). There is a recipe 
for a pomander from the same source (p. 38), 
and another (p. 39) from Mary Doggett’s 
‘ Book of Receipts’ (1682). It was her hus- 
band who founded the race for Doggett’s Coat 
and Badge among the Thames watermen, 
which is still rowed annually. 

Speaking of rose vinegar, John Partridge, 
author of ‘ The Treasurie of Hidden Secrets 
and Commodious Conceits,’ 1586), remarks 
that ‘‘the red rose is astringent, and the 
white is laxative. Also the Damask Rose is 
not so great a binder as the Red Rose and 
the white looseth most of all’’ (p, 80). 

Wild rose hips are used for making tarts 
(p. 75, a recipe from Robert May’s ‘ Art and 
Mystery of Cookery,’ 1671) and for rose hip 
marmalade (the compiler’s own recipe, p. 69). 
Sweet-briar hips were used for the sauce 
eglantine which was frequently served with 
roast mutton at Balmoral in Queen Victoria’s 
time (p. 68). Dog rose-petals are recom- 
mended as the best for rose jam by Princess 
Alexandre Gazarine, ‘The Russian Cook Book’ 
1924 (quoted on p. 77). But the compiler, 
who gives her own recipe for rose-petal pre- 
serve (p. 67), knows better than this. ‘‘ Red 
roses make the best conserve,’’ she says, ‘‘ and 
the more richly scented the roses the better 
Etoile de Holland, General 
McArthur and other deep red scented roses 
are the best to use,”” In 1594 Sir Hugh Platt, 
author of ‘ Delights for Ladies,’ had recom- 
mended “‘ the deepest-coloured red Roses” for 
the making of a sweetmeat called ‘‘ sugar of 
roses,’’ 








My last quotation from this charming and 
interesting book, which has been decorated by 
Helen Kapp, shall be the author’s own list 
of the best roses for pot-pourris: 


The roses chiefly valued for pot-pourris wer 
the Apothecary’s Rose (R. officinalis), the Cab. 
bage Rose, and most of the centifolia hybrids, 
R. gallica, Kazanlik (the rose grown in Bul 
garia for attar of roses), Damask roses, the 
most sweetly scented of the rugosa hybrids, the 
Bourbon roses, notably Madame Isaac Pereire 
and Parfum de l’Haye. ‘To these may be added 
George Dickson, Gruss an Teplitz, Chateau de 
Clos Vougeout, Mrs. John Laing. 


L. R. M. Srracuan, 


Birmingham University. 


A preparation variously called rose-oil, oi 
of-roses, rosat, roset and oile-rosat, seems to 
have been known since the days of Troy asa 
specific for lessening the pain of wounds; it 
was made by boiling rose-petals in olive-oil, 

Rose-vinegar, made by steeping rose-petals 
in vinegar, was deemed a cure for headache. 
Petals of the red French rose (Rosa gallica) 
were used to dilute similar but stronger tonics 
and astringents. 

Berries (familiarly called ‘‘ hips ’’) of the 
Dog Rose and of the Japanese Rose 
(R. rugosa), boiled with sugar and strained to 
remove the seeds, make good jelly. 

The perfume attar (or otto) of roses is made 
from Provence, also known as_hundred- 
leaved, or cabbage, roses (Rosa centifolia) and 
Damask roses (R, Damascena); the flower 
petals, often erroneously termed ‘“ rose- 
leaves,” are the only part used. They are 
strewn on layers of fat, by which the perfume 
is absorbed and then extracted by distillation. 

Rosewater is obtained either by diluting 
attar or by distillation from the petals, 
Sugar-rasat, made by dissolving sugar in 
rosewater, was in use in (or before) the six- 
teenth century. 

The perfume of the Sweetbrier (Rosa rubi- 
ginosa), by exception, is contained in the 
stems and foliage. 

Rosewood furniture has no connection 
with roses, but is made from the 
timber of various tropical trees, which are 
also the source of rosewood-oil. The cordial 
or liqueur, Rosa-solis, does not come from 
roses, but from the leaves of Drosera rotundi- 
folia, the Sun Dew. 

The hundreds of sorts of hybrid roses in 
cultivation have gained in beauty and rich 
ness of colour, but—like the old-fashioned 
musk—lost the prized scent. GM 
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The Oil-Otto-of Roses is made from 
the petals of fresh flowers of the Damask 
Rose, Rosa Damascena (Linnaeus), which is 
cultivated largely in Bulgaria. The French 
equivalent preparation is made from Rosa 
Centiflora. These were used for scenting and 
colouring various waters, confections, and 
ointments. Culpepper devotes three pages in 
The Herbal to the medicinal properties of rose 
petals, leaves, roots and seeds. They are now 
considered to have no medicinal value, and all 
have been omitted from the last edition of the 
British Pharmacopoeia. 


F, W. Morton Patmer. 


The Dog Rose (Rosa canina): The pulp of 
this possesses slight refrigerant and astrin- 
nt properties. A confection made from the 
ips, serves as a vehicle for insoluble or dis- 
agreeable-tasting powders. The root was 
formerly used for hydrophobia, hence specific 
name. French or Red Rose (Rosa gallica) : 

tals slightly astringent and tonic, a con- 
Eeetion made from the petals. Cabbage Rose 
(Rosa centifolia): petals said to be mildly 
laxative. Oil of Roses, known as otto or 
attar, is probably from petals of Rosa damas- 
cena (see ‘The British Flora Medica,’ by 
Barton and Jackson, 1877, and ‘ Medicinal 
Plants,’ by Bentley and Trimen, ii., 1880). 


J. ARDAGH. 


For lengthy list of foods, flavourings, infu- 
sions and medicines produced from roses, see 
pages 1019-1020 of Parkinson, ‘‘ Theatrum 

tanicum . . . 1640,’’ folio (reprinted 1904). 
This collection of early recipes is too long to 


quote. It would fill several pages of 
‘N. and Q.’ 
Wma. Jaccarp. 
“ACADEMY”: ITS ACCENTUATION 
(clxxviii. 245).—The history of 
“academy” is obscure. Cicero has acad- 


émia in verse, following the Greek 
(a better form than éxadnpia) 

Inque Académia umbrifera nitidoque Lyceo. 
But it is académia as early as Claudian: 

In Latium spretis Académia migrat Athenis. 
(I quote Scheller’s Lexicon), and 60 the accent 
1s académia in the students’ song, ‘ Vivat 
Académia.’ 

Johnson had considered the matter, for he 
writes “‘ anciently, and properly, with the 
accent on the first syllable, now frequently on 
the second *’ (1755). He regarded the old pro- 
nunciation as ‘‘ 4cadémy ” (with a secondary 
stress on the penult), but “‘ 4cadémy ” might 


axadnpeca 





replace ‘‘académy, as ‘‘ mélancholy’’ has 
replaced ‘‘ mélanchdély.” 

** Academy ”’? might be a scholars’ pronun- 
ciation modelled on the Latin academia, 
which would bear a secondary stress on the 
second; but it might merely follow the 
analogy of ‘‘ melody,’ ‘‘ peripety,’’ ‘‘ Thes- 
saly,” and a hundred other derivatives from 
classical -ia. 

The ‘O,E.D.’ is silent, as Mr. Hussgy 
remarks ; but see its account of ‘‘ melancholy ”’ 


and ‘‘melanchély’’ (or ‘‘ mélancholy ’’) 
which seems to show the reverse process. 
R. W. CHapMan. 


Oxford University Press, Oxford. 


IXTEENTH-CENTURY GRAVESTONES 
IN CHURCHYARDS (clxxviii. 245).— 
In Lydd, Kent, churchyard, N.E. corner, is 
a large altar tombstone to the memory of 
Thomas Strugell, died February, 1551 (buried 
6 Feb.), and John, died in December, 1581 
(bur. 31 Dec.) The altar tomb had fallen 
down but the late Arthur Finn, F.s.a., had 
the stones put together and fastened, The 
inscriptions are quite legible and the whole 
memorial is in excellent condition. 

I believe there are sixteenth-century grave- 
stones in Biddenden and Kingsworth church- 
yards; these are of the altar type. 

Ordinary headstones began in this neigh- 
bourhood about 1620. The earliest here is 
dated 1669 to Wm. Easterfield, Grocer. ‘‘ A 
man worthy of his name and fortunes’ is 
added to the date. He did not neglect the 
poor, as he left them 10 bushels of corn. 


F. Wriit1am Cock, M.D. 


At Newland, in Gloucestershire, there is a 
tomb of Junk Wyrall, a fifteenth-century 
forester, in hunting costume, said to date 
from 1457. The effigy is of red stone, upon 
an altar tomb. I do not know if there is any 
record of it having been removed from the 
church. If not, it is probably an exception- 
ally early example, 

I have on occasions photographed tomb- 
stones of seventeenth- or eighteenth-century 
date, on account of the fine lettering and 
spacing of a brief inscription. There are some 
interesting examples of decorated tombstones 
in the churchyard of Altarnon, Cornwall, of 
local workmanship — I think by a village 
mason with original talent. I cannot re- 
member their dates. P. D. M. 


THE BRICK ACT (clxxviii. 245).—Accord- 
ing to Haydn, an act regulating the size 
of bricks was passed in 1625 and the tax on 
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them done away with in 1850. I have seen 
bricks of double the usual size found in the 
foundations of a late fourteenth-century 
church at New Romney. They were of the 
yellow variety. 

F. Wriiiam Cock, M.D. 


(fOLONEL THOMAS HOWARD (elxxviii. 

134).—He was the brother of the lst Earl 
of Carlisle of the present line. There is no 
portrait of him at Naworth Castle, 


W. H. Hammonp. 





Sevenoaks. 


STROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS FUL- 
FILLED (clxxviii. 134, 176).—A corre- 
spondent has raised the interesting question 
as to whether there are ‘‘ examples of predic- 
tions formed on astrology having received 
actual historical fulfilment.’’ In reply it may 
be safely asserted that there are instances, 
sufficiently well corroborated, in which vati- 
cination by the planets has proved accurate, 
Some of these, of course, may be due to for- 
tuitous coincidence, but they cannot all be 
explained by attribution to coincidence. 

I will quote a remarkable instance of the 
fulfilment of an astrological prognostic based 
on the unimpeachable evidence of the late 
E. F. Benson. who in his book, ‘As We 
Were,’ relates as follows: 

““My father records that his father was a 
delicate boy and not fit for school life and 
that his education was entrusted to Dr. 
Sollitt of York, a great chemist, a notable 
astrologer and a framer of horoscopes. . . . 
Dr. Sollitt had drawn out the horoscope of 
cousin Joanna Benson, who about the year 
1800 was one of the beauties of the North 
country, and found out that the stars pre- 
dicted matrimony for her. The marriage, so 
Dr, Sollitt read in the heavens, would take 
place in March and, if anything came in the 
way of this March marriage of hers, she 
would never be married at all. Not long after 
the beautiful Joanna was very happily be- 
trothed to one Colonel Shaw and, even as the 
stars had said, the wedding was fixed for the 
month of March. It was to take place at her 
father’s house in York, and the bridegroom 
that morning would ride from his country 
house, breakfast with the family, and 60 to 
church. Breakfast was waiting but no bride- 
groom came, and time went on, till at last a 
messenger on horseback was dispatched to see 
what delayed him. The messenger returned 
with the news that Colonel Shaw had been 
thrown from his horse as he rode into York 








and had been instantly killed. . . Joanna 
fell into a deep melancholy and, having missed 
her March marriage, she died unwedded 
even as Dr. Sollitt had predicted from the 
celestial signs.’ Another case, which js cor 
roborated by reliable contemporary evidence, 
is the exact prediction of his own death made 
by the Italian philosopher Tommaso Cam- 
panella, the author of ‘Civitas Solis’ 
(1568-1639) ; it is remarkable for being, as far 
as I know, the only instance in which a man 
has foretold, by means of astrology, the date 
of his own demise. Campanclla’s health had 
suffered for many years from the effects of 
his long and rigorous imprisonment by the 
Spanish Inquisition. Towards the end of 
1638 he predicted, in accordance with the 
theories exposed in the seventh book of his 
treatise, ‘ De Astrologia,’ that an eclipse of 
the sun would occur on June 1, 1639, and that 
he himself would expire on the same date. 
The day before the fatal first of June Cam- 
panella made preparations for departing this 
life. He lay down on his bed wrapped in 
a white tunic, having previously ordered the 
walls of his room to be draped with white 
sheets and green plants to be disposed on 
every side. The room was illuminated by 
seven torches, symbols of the then known seven 
planets, and essences of rosemary, laurel and 
myrtle mingled with the smoke of the burn- 
ing lights. Soft music was played in an 
adjoining room and on June 1 the philosopher 
expired surrounded by his mourning friends. 
See ‘ Scriptores ordinis praedicatorum recen- 
siti,’ by the Benedictine Father Jacques 
Echard (1644-1724) and an article by Fran- 
cesco Orestano in the Nuova Antologia of 
March 1, 1940. 

Henry James Forman, in his ‘Story of 
Prophecy,’ enumerates a number of astre 
logical predictions which were subsequently 
fulfilled, but many of these seem of doubtful 
authenticity. Mr. Harold Nicolson, in 
viewing Mr. Forman’s book in the Daily 
Telegraph, writes in fact: ‘‘ Mr. Forman has 
taken immense trouble to assemble the evi 
dence but he fails either to assess the relative 
value of that evidence or to examine the inter 
esting problems which it raises.’’ 


G. CATALAN. 


OOKS READ EVERY YEAR (elxxviii. 
118, 159, 214).—I remember having seen 
somewhere that Goethe made a practice of 
reading the chief plays of Moliére once @ 
year. . 
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ORTON OF RYLSTONE AND NORTON 
CONYERS (clxxviii. 209).—See ‘ Mem- 
orials of the Rebellion of 1569 ’ (1841) by Sir 
Cuthbert Sharp. Appendix pp, 275, and fol- 
lowing gives a full account of the Nortons 
engaged in the rebellion. The portrait of 
Richard Norton is described but not engraved. 
It is said then to have been at Grantley Hall, 
and the portraits of Thomas Norton and one 
of his brothers, sons of Richard Norton 
(according to this account) were at Wonersh, 
near Guildford, also, apparently, in the pos- 
session of Lord Grantley. 
W. H. D. Longstaff, ‘ History of Darling- 
ton’ (1854), pp. 111-2, follows Sharp, but 
gives a few details of the following generation 


of the family. 
M. H. Donps. 


RIGIN AND MEANING OF NAMES 

(elxxviii. 246).—Jolyon, an old or pseudo- 
old spelling of Julian, used by Galsworthy 
in ‘ The Forsyte Saga.’ 

Wallace, ‘‘ foreigner,’’ the same word as 
Welsh, from the Anglo-Saxon Wealas, 
foreigners, the name which the invaders arro- 
gantly gave to the Britons, 

Desdemona, ‘‘ unlucky,’’ from des, priva- 
tive, and demon (Latin) or daimon (Greek), 
meaning a spirit, not an evil spirit, as in the 
modern English derivative ‘‘demon,’’ but the 
protecting spirit of an individual, a guardian 
angel or a “‘ luck.” 

Shena, the Celtic (Highland or Irish) pro- 
nunciation of the English name Jane. 


M. H. Dopps. 


Some of these are easy enough: Jolyon is 
a variation of the popular Julian; Punchin- 
ello, earlier Polichinello, was a character in 
a Neapolitan puppet-play; Berengaria, 
daughter of Sancho of Navarre, was the wife 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Fatima was one 
of Mahomet’s wives. Pascha means a lady 
born at Easter. Sacharissa means ‘‘ Sweet 


one,” from Greek wrixxapov, sugar. 
Lalage was a chatterbox, from Greek dadeiv, 
to talk. Undine is a ‘‘Lady of the 
Lake,” from Latin wnda, a wave, Xenia is 
a foreigner, from Greek €évos. foreign. 


Zenobia was a famous Queen of Palmyra. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HINGLES (clxxviii. 236, s.v, ‘ Memor- 
abilia ’).—The belief that, if shingles 
passes right round the body, the patient dies, 
is founded on the synthesis of two facts. An 
attack of shingles is neven fatal, though the 
pain, which is severe and prolonged in old 








people, may lower their resistance to inter- 
current affections, and so hasten their death. 
Also shingles never meets round the body. 
Even in the extremely rare cases when it is 
bilateral, the two bands of spots are always 
at different levels, and so do not meet in the 
middle line. Herpes Zoster—its other name 
—is a misnomer, as the ‘‘ belt ” is only half 
a belt, or extremely rarely two half belts. 
An interesting point is that (warnp is the 
Greek for a man’s belt; (avn being a 
woman’s belt, and yet shingles affects both 
sexes equally. 
F. W. Morton Pater. 


MOTHERING FOR INCURABLE 
DISEASES (clxxviii. 29, 83, 248).—In 
connection with this subject, a doctor friend 
begs me to start enquiries about ‘‘ the Holy 
Maul” and ‘‘slipping the pillow.” He 
assures me that he has come across three 
separate examples of the latter form of 
euthanasia during his professional career in 
different parts of England. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Some examples given in ‘N. and Q.,’ 1S. 
vi. 438, are not very definite, and one alleged 
case is rejected. But in 2 S. xi. 478 there is 
a quotation from the Irish Times of May 18, 
1861, telling how a farmer’s daughter of Co. 
Tipperary was smothered between two beds, 
as hopelessly mad from the bite of a dog. 


HIBERNICUS. 


ILESTONES (celxxviii. 146, 212, 231).— 
Mr. A. L. Humpureys’ query, as to the 
stones on the north road from London, is 
answered by Peter Collinson, the Quaker 
naturalist. The MS, list of his garden (1752) 
is entitled 

A catalogue of the rarer plants in Peter 
Collinson’s garden at Mill Hill, in Hendon, 
Middlesex, tenn miles from St. Giles Pound in 
Holbourn. See the milestones (the first sett up 
near London for measuring the roads) my 
house within a bow shot of the X milestone. 
see ‘ Life of Peter Collinson’ by Brett-J ames 
(1926), pp. 49, 277. 

Some interesting references to old London 
milestones are in my note on ‘“ Benard- 
greyn ’’ in the Journal of Botany, vol. xvii. 
(1929), pp. 307-308, 

J. ARDAGH. 


““T ASSO”’?: PRONUNCIATION (elxxviii. 

29).--Webster’s ‘New . International 
Dictionary,’ 1935, gives only ‘‘ lis/6.” I have 
never heard this pronunciation myself, how- 
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ever; the word was always pronounced 
“‘ las-sd0! ’? where I grew up (in the eastern 
United States), and also in Wyoming, where 
I later lived (in the cattle country). Several 
individuals among the reference librarians 
and in the English Department here at the 
University of Minnesota said that they also 
had always heard ‘‘ las-s60’/.’” My impression 
is that the academically correct pronunciation 
of such Spanish words is usually displaced in 
time by the popular pronunciation. Com- 
pare, for instance, rodeo, which ought to be 
pronounced ‘‘ ré.da/6,’’ but is never called 
anything but “ rd! dé-6” by the participants 
and spectators. 
ArtHur M. Coon. 
The University of Minnesota, U.S.A. 


UMBERS AS STREET-NAMES (celxxviii. 
12, 174).—Many other cities in the 
United States beside New York use numbers 
as street names; in fact, I think it would be 
hard to name any large American city that 
does not. Washington, D.C., for instance, 
not only has streets with numbers for names, 
but also streets with letters for names. I 
think New Yorkers like the practice; at any 
rate, it is easier to find one’s way around 
New York than around many a smaller city— 
and of course, a New Yorker’s desire to get 
from one place to another in a hurry is 
exceeded only by his desire to get from there 
to some other place in an even greater hurry. 
Though the practice ought to make the pere- 
grination of a city easier, it does not always 
work out that way. In this city (Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota), for example, there are 
both numbered streets and numbered avenues. 
Some of the streets, and some of the avenues, 
run north and south, some east and west, and 
some in miscellaneous directions. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by division of the 
city into districts known as North, Northeast, 
Southeast, East, South, and West, each of 
which may have its own avenue and street, 
all numbered the same, and indistinguishable 
except by the appended N.E., S., and so on. 
Worst of all, Southeast Minneapolis is quite 
misplaced, being north of East Minneapolis! 
The further west one goes in this country, 
the more prevalent the practice of using 
numbers for names becomes. The reason for 
this is the same as the reason I should assign 
for the practice having developed at all — 
namely, that many American cities (and 
especially those in the newer parts of the 
country) were laid out by surveyors in advance 
of their actual materialization in wood and 
stone, by a sort of mass-production process to 








which the efficiency of numbering streets was 
quite appropriate. 
ArTuur M. Coon, 


LAVENDERS (clxxviii, 230).—Three dif- 
ferent plants are enumerated by Tusser: 
(1) Lavender (Lavandula vera), (2) Lavender 
Spike (Lavandula Spica), and (3) Lavender 
Cotton (Santolina Chamaecyparissias; this 
is also called ‘‘ Laven-Cotton’’ (see Phil, 
Trans. Roy. Soc., xiv. (1684), 778). The 
lish Dialect Society’s edition of Tusser (1878) 
has some useful notes. J. Arpacz. 

Of the Lavender (or Lavandula vera) sub 
shrub family, there are about twenty species, 
originally imported from the Mediterranean 
region. 

(1) Ordinary Lavender. Blue or bluish- 
purple flowers. This possesses medicinal as 
well as valuable aromatic qualities, and was 
formerly much used by apothecaries, but is 
now almost exclusively grown for its essential 
oil. The twig bearing the bloom is called the 
‘“‘ Spike.’’ One drop of its oil placed in a 
box with a living moth, or other insect, will 
kill the insect. 

(2) Lavender Spike. A distinct and smaller 
species of ordinary lavender, also known as 
“‘Spike.’’ While it yields more oil than the 
larger relative, it is not of such fine quality. 

(3) Lavender Cotton. A totally different 
plant, with golden yellow flowers, resembling 
the common wild Tansy. 

The French have a phrase, ‘‘ Elever dans 
du coton,’”’ referring to the housewife’s habit 
of storing precious things in _lavender- 
scented cotton or linen, 

Portraits of these small shrubs may be seen 
in Gerarde’s ‘ Herbal . . .’, 1636, folio (re 
printed 1927), and in Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisi 
in Sole. . . ’, 1629, folio (reprinted 1904). 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


REEK SAYING WANTED (elxxviii. 246).— 
A fragment of Hesiod has the line: 
épya véwv, Bovdal d€ péowv, edyal dé yepdvrav. 
Erasmus, ‘ ope iii. 5, 11, gives it as qn 
in an oration of Hyperides. Some parallels are 
given by Kirg, ‘ Classical Quotations,’ No. ge 
G, G. L. 


UTHORS WANTED (elxxviii, 154, 1, 

251).—1. I wrote in May, 1928, to the Head- 
master of Clifton College about the verse, 
- ou procul hine,” etc. is courteous and 
tailed reply says, inter alia, “ The words do not 
occur anywhere except in the oye and he in 
vented them when writing the poem.” This 
certainly seems conclusive! 

Epwarp J. G. Fors. 
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The Library. 


Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert: texts, transla- 
tions and notes by Bertram Colgrave. 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 1s. net). 


THE two lives are first, that written by an 
anonymous monk of Lindisfarne, and 
then, the prose life of St. Cuthbert written 
by Bede after he had produced a metrical ver- 
sion of the same theme. The veneration felt 
for St. Cuthbert is well known, and his pre- 
sent editor brings further evidence of it in the 
discovery not only of twelve more MSS. of 
Bede’s Life, but also of six more of the Anony- 
mous Life; one only of this had been known 
before. Of the seven, two are at St. Omer, 
and one each at Arras, Brussels, Trier, Paris 
and the British Museum. All of them, Mr. 
Colgrave tells us, were almost certainly 
written on the Continent, and Cuthbert’s 
popularity there is one of the most interesting 
of the several points brought into further 
light by this new study, It is to the modern 
mind a little difficult to account for. Fervent 
admiration for a person whose one over- 
mastering desire was to shut himself up in 
almost unapproachable solitude for the sake of 
deeper communion with God strikes straight 
across the trend of our notions of goodness, 
all running so strongly in the direction of 
practical utility. Yet that such admiration 
was genuine and esteemed reasonable cannot 
be doubted. It was given to many besides St. 
Cuthbert, but perhaps to none of his time 
more enthusiastically. Hagiography, when 
these lives of him came to be written, had 
already acquired a traditional form and some- 
thing in the way of stereotyped matter; yet 
in both we seem to discern true lineaments of 
Cuthbert. We all know how his body was 
found incorrupt in 1104 and also, it is said, 
in 1537 ; and how it is by some people believed 
even yet to remain so, lying in a secret place 
in Durham Cathedral known only to three 
Benedictines. If this is fact, the bones found 
on opening the tomb were those of some body 
substituted for his, and the examination of 
them would tell us nothing. At any rate, 
the accounts given in the Lives of Cuthbert’s 
physical troubles seem to correspond pretty 
well with the medical theory propounded from 
the examination—that the saint suffered from 
tubercular mischief. He suffered a good deal, 
it is clear, and yet was known for his gentle- 
ness and cheerfulness. Some happy power 
radiated from him, which, combined as it was 











with his uncompromising austerity, raised 
people’s spirits without weakening the 
severity received as the Christian ideal of the 
time, It was natural that this power was 
made in popular belief and legend to extend 
to animals and even to the sea. 

The writer of the Anonymous Life, as Mr. 
Colgrave well points out, conveys the spirit of 
St. Cuthbert to his readers, in his rough, 
abrupt Latin as successfully, here and there 
more successfully, than does Bede. Where 
Bede’s life has the advantage is in the touch- 
ing account he is able to give of the saint’s 
death from the lips of a friend of Cuthbert’s 
who was present. Otherwise Bede has based 
his account almost wholly on the Anonymous 
Life, and with the two before us it is possible 
to make a very good study of Bede’s methods 
of working. One of his principles seems to 
have been to avoid using any of the words he 
found in his original. While his version 
loses something in freshness his superior 
scholarliness and skill as a writer of Latin 
certainly make his work more easily readable 
than the other. 

Mr. Colgrave supplies a parallel transla- 
tion. The text is provided with due note of 
variants in the MSS. After a very satisfac- 
tory Introduction, which gives the back- 
= of contemporary history, there is a 

etailed account of the seven MSS. of the 
Anonymous Life and the thirty-eight of 
Bede’s Prose Life. We have word of twenty- 
eight MSS. which have now disappeared, and 
accounts of these are given: there follow a 
careful examination of the relationships be- 
tween the MSS. and a section on previous 
printed editions of which the first, for the 
Anonymous Life, was that by the Bollandists 
in 1668, and for Bede’s Prose Life that 
printed in Bede’s collected works by Herva- 
gius at Basle in 1563. 

The Notes are full and substantial, giving 
not only details of history and biography, but 
also comments on customs and opinions, and 
illustrations serving to draw out features of 
Cuthbert’s character. The editor and the 
Cambridge Press are to be congratulated on 
this book. 


Unner the title The Background and the 
Issues of the War (6s. net) and with a preface 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, the Clarendon Press has brought out 
in book-form the six lectures delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, during Michael- 
mas Term, 1939. There is no wonder that 
people thronged to hear these lectures. It 
may well strike the reader reflecting upon 
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them that whereas the academic point of view 
has its drawbacks in the interpretation of his- 
tory, so that impatience with it may be some- 
times not unreasonable, in judgment, explica- 
tion and counsel regarding actual, pressing 
problems, it has singular and important ser- 
vice to perform—the more so, the greater pro- 
blems. This book illustrates admirably what 
we mean. The subjects, it will be remem- 
bered, are ‘The Historical Background ’ (the 
Warden of New College) ; ‘ War to end War’ 
(the Master of Balliol College); ‘A League 
of Nations: the First Experiment ’ (Professor 
Gilbert Murray); Hitler (Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor); ‘ The Diplomatic Background ’ (Mr. 
Harold G. Nicolson) ; and ‘The Laws of War’ 
(Professor J. L. Brierly). 


BooksELLEeR’s CATALOGUE. 


Catatocte No. 331 of Myers anp Co., 
Lrp., which we received the other day, con- 
sists of nearly 400 items in the way of Auto- 
graph Letters and Historical Documents. It 
is worth the collector’s looking through for 
there is much in it of interest offered for a 
moderate price. We will mention a few of 
the older items, among which a letter of Bos- 
suet’s perhaps deserves first place—written in 
1679 (while Bossuet was tutor to the Dauphin 
and Bishop of Condom) to a correspondent 
at Lyons, and running to 3 pp. 4to (£9 9s.). 
Other French items are three letters of Vol- 
taire (1752: £4 4s.; a letter from Potsdam 
containing reference to Chesterfield and 
Bolingbroke: £10 10s.; a letter to Fermey 
referring to several of his own works: £6 6s.) ; 
an original document bearing the signature 
of Saint-Simon, the author of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
£8 8s.; and a letter of 1796 signed ‘‘ Buona- 
parte,’’ a form which is found very rarely 
in signatures during Napoleon’s consulship. 
Naval autographs include a letter of Nelson’s 
to Admiral Gardner (1803: £18), and an ori- 
ginal MS. ‘List of His Majesty’s Ships 
under the command of Sir H. Nelson, K.B., 
Rear Admirel of the Blue’’ (1798: £2 2s.). 
An indenture made between Thomas Combe, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, the man to whom 
Shakespeare bequeathed his sword, and one 
William Pardo of Worcester is offered for 
£8 8s. (1652). Here is a document signed by 
Samuel Richardson (1740: £5) and other 
good XVIII-century autographs are a letter 
of Dr. Burney’s to his son Charles, relating 
to Fanny Burney’s ‘ Camilla’ (1798: £6 6s.) ; 





a letter of Burke’s to Malone (c. 1793: | 
2s.), and a letter of Cornwallis to Pitt (1 
£2 2s.). Under ‘Charles I’ appears j 
order dated 23 June, 1649, and signed 
Basil Feilding and some others authorig 
payment of £40 to Edward East, watchmak 
for a ‘‘ Watch and a Larum of gould ” 

by him for the King by the direction of : 
Earl of Pembroke, and delivered for 
King’s use Jan. 17, 1649. a 


Osrrvary: WILLIAM ROBERTS, > 


We have learned with great regret of 
death of yet another old and valued com 
spondent, Mr. William Roberts. It oce 
on April 9 last, at the age of seventy 

Collectors of books, of objects of art, a 
of curiosities generally, have long known amd” 
looked up to him as authority on well-nigh al 
the matters that interest them. From 1804% 
the end of 1931 he was the salesroom corte 
spondent of The Times. This was wo 
which afforded in happiest combination @ 
portunity both for the use and for the com 
tinuous extension of his extraordinarilj 
thorough and varied knowledge on all matter 
connected with books and printing, with 
and with the history—especially the sale 
tory—of rare pieces of workmanship, Be 
this'he was himself a close student of pain 
ing and engraving, as witness, for insta 
his books on Romney, Hoppner, and Beeche} 
while another side of his manifold ind 
is displayed in the catalogues he compi 
of several well-known American collections. 

He was a Cornishman by birth, of Madro 
near Penzance. It is interesting to ki 
that his first love in the way of study 
botany, and that he never, amid so m 
other interests and occupations, quite 
that up. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always t 
give their names and addresses, for the * 
mation of the Editor, and not necessa ia 
publication. bis 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has a vous appeared, Bee 
pondents are requested to give within ae 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series volume and oe 
at — the contribution in question is to 0® 
ound, . 
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